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DETECTIVES OF FACT AND FICTION. 
The detectives of fact and the detectives ot 
fiction are in constant conflict. The detec- 
tives of fact, from the time of Vidocq, who 
was the father of them all, down to the very 
latest plain-clothes man, look upon their 
proto-types in fiction as absurd impossibili- 
ties. They say, with startling unanimity, 
that the man who attempted to solve a real 
live mystery on the lines laid down by the 
heroes of fiction would be a fit subject for a 
commission in lunacy. On the other hand, 
the pen-and-ink-and-paper detectives — 
Lecocq, Dupin, Sherlock Holmes, and the 
whole fictitious tribe — unite in declaring the 
actual detective to be a blundering apology 
for the real thing. He is, they say, dense, 


stupid, lacking in a sense of humof, and 
wholly inefficient. 

When great minds differ so radically, who 
shall discover the truth ? Perhaps both sides 
are right ; maybe both are wrong. In this 
dilemma, a comparison of the methods of the 
real and the fanciful may prove entertaining, 
if not instructive. For the experiment, | 
have selected six mystery stories — three 
irom actual life and three from the pens of 
famous romancers. Chief Wilkie of the 
secret service, Robert Pinkerton, and In- 
spector Byrnes are entered in the contest 
with Wilkie Collins, Edgar Allan Poe, and 
Conan Doyle. 

In Wilkie Collins’s famous novel, ‘“ The 
Moonstone,” the mystery concerns the 
strange disappearance of a wonderful Indian 
gem, which has been presented to Rachel 
Verinder on her birthday. She puts it in a 
cabinet adjoining her sleeping apartment on 
retiring at night. The scene is laid at a coun- 
try house, and among those who remain all 
night are Franklin Blake, her cousin and 
betrothed, Godfrey Ablewaite, also a cousin, 
and several others. Fearing three Indians 
who have been mysteriously prowling about 
the house, extraordinary precautions are 
taken to insure the safety of the jewel. 
Bloodhounds are let loose in the grounds, 
and doors and windows are securely bolted. 
In the morning the diamond is gone. 

Superintendent Seegrave examines and 
cross-examines the servants and the guests, 
but cannot solve the mystery. Then the 
great Sergeant Cuff comes in. He was “a 
grizzled, elderly man, so miserably lean that 
he looked as if he had not an ounce of flesh 
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He was 
with a_ white 


on his bones in any part of him. 
dressed in all decent black, 
cravat round his neck. His face was as 
sharp as a hatchet, and the skin on. it was as 
yellow and dry and withered as an autumn 
leai. His eyes, of a steely, light gray, had a 
very disconcerting trick, when they encoun- 
tered your eyes, of looking as ii they ex- 
pected more from you than you were aware 
of yourself. His walk was 
was melancholy ; his long, lanky fingers were 
hooked like claws. He might have been a 
parson, or an undertaker, or anything except 
what he really was.” 


soit ; his voice 


an, © 

The sergeant went all over the Indian 
cabinet and all around the 
questions. 


boudoir, asking 
In due time his course brought 
him to the door, and put him face to 
with the decorative painting. He laid 
lean, inquiring finger on the small 
just under the lock, which Superintendent 
Seegrave had already noticed when he re- 


jace 
one 
smear, 


proved the women servants for all crowding 
together into the room 

“ That’s a pity,” said Sergeant Cuff, “ how 
did it happen ?” 

He put the question to Blake. Blake an- 
swered that the women servants had crowded 
into the room on the previous morning and 
that some of the petticoats had done the mis- 
chief. 


“Superintendent Seegrave ordered them 
out, Sir,” added Blake, “ before they did any 


harm.” 

“ Right,” said Mr. Superintendent, in his 
melancholy way, “1 ordered them out. The 
petticoats did it, Sergeant, the petticoats did 
i." 


more 


“Did you notice which petticoat did it?” 
asked Sergeant Cuff, still addressing himself, 
not to his brother officer, but to Blake. 

“No, Sir.” 

He turned to Superintendent 
upon that, and said :— 

“You noticed it, I smppose ?” 

Mr. Superintendent looked a little taken 
aback ; but he made the best of it. 

“T cannot charge my memory, Sergeant,” 
he said, “a mere trifle—a mere trifle.” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at Mr. Seegrave as 
he had looked at the gravel walk, and gave 
the party, in his melancholy way, the first 


Seegrave 


taste of his quality which they had had _ yet. 

“| made a private inquiry last week, Mr. 
“At one end of the in- 
quiry there was a murder and at the other 
end there was a spot of ink on the table- 
cloth that nobody could account for. In all 
my experience along the dirtiest ways in this 
dirty little world I have never met with such 
a thing as a ‘trifle’ yet. 


Seegrave,” he said. 


Jefore we go a 
step farther in this business we must see the 
petticoat that made the smear, and we must 
know for certain when the paint was wet.” 
He then proceeded to ascertain when the 
servants were in the room last, and then 
learned from Mr. Blake when the painting 
of the door had been finished. He reckoned 
how many hours it would be necessary for 
the paint to dry, and proved that the paint 
had been eight hours dry when Superintend- 
ent Seegrave supposed that the women’s pet- 
had smeared it. 
this line of investigation, through many 1n- 


ticoats Proceeding along 
tricate chapters, the smear stain is traced to 
Franklin Blake, 
and it is shown that while in a trance, caused 
by drinking drugged brandy, he had arisen 
in the night and taken the diamond from its 
awoke the next 
morning entirely unconscious of his act. It 


the night garments of Mr. 


place in the cabinet, and 


should be added that while in the comatose 


condition he had passed the diamond to God- 
irey Ablewaite, the villain of the story. 
Ablewaite deposited it with a London money- 
lender. In the chapters, the 
three introduced in the 
early part of the story, murder 


concluding 
Indians, who are 
\blewaite, 
obtain possession of the diamond, and re- 
store it to its original resting-place in the 
head of the Indian idol. 

The story of Chief Wilkie, of the United 
States Secret Service, and the counterfeit 
gold certificates may very well be set against 
Sergeant Cuff and the stolen Moonstone. 
While the cases themselves are not exactly 
parallel, they resemble each other in one im- 
portant particular. This is the fect that a 
discrepancy in the matter of time eventually 
furnishes the clue which solves both prob- 
lems. 

Marcus Crahan, of Providence, was dis- 
covered passing counterfeit one-hundred- 
dollar bills at a race track in St. Louis. He 
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‘was arrested and searched, and a white en- 
velope was found in his vest containing 
twenty-eight of the one-hundred-dollar coun- 
terfeits. He was perfectly candid in his ex- 
planation. He said his name was Marcus 
Crahan, the proprietor’ of an extensive 
photo-engraving establishment in Rhode 
Island. He said he had been visiting the 
fair and was a guest at the Southern Hotel, 
and would be very glad to refer the police to 
any bank in the city of Providence for the 
purpose of establishing his moral and finan- 
cial standing. 

An examination of his suit case at the hotel 
disclosed $4,700 in genuine money. He was 
asked to explain how he came to be in 
possession of the countericit money, and said 
that on the previous afternoon he had gone 
to the Union Station for the purpose of hav- 
ing the return haif of his ticket validated. 
As he came out of the ticket agent’s office 
the electric lights were suddenly turned on 
in the waiting room, and he saw in the cor- 
ner, on the floor, a long, white envelope. It 
contained $3,000 in one-hundred-dollar bills. 
He immediately advertised the discovery of 
the money and offered to restore it to its 
lawiul owner. Every detail of his story 
He even had a copy of the 
‘ad” and the little identification check given 
by the big daily newspapers to their patrons. 

The local authorities were about to give up 
the case in despair when Chief Wilkie per- 
sonally began an investigation, hunting for 
a weak link in the strong chain of probability 
which had been forged by Crahan. His first 
step was to learn the exact hour at which the 
electric lights were turned on in the Union 
Station. The records of the engineer of-the 
plant showed that on the day in question the 
switch which had put the lights into opera- 
tion had been turned on at 5.40. Wilkie 
next sent to the newspaper which had printed 
the found “ad,” and discovered that the clerk 
who had accepted the advertisement had 
stopped work on that afternoon at five 
o'clock. The “ad” which’ he had received 
was the fifth or sixth above the last and, ac- 
cording to his own calculation, must have 
been handed in at half-past four o'clock. 
This proved a discrepancy in Crahan’s state- 
ment of one hour and ten minutes. 


was verified. 


Wilkie put this discovery in his pipe and 
smoked it. He jinally concluded that if 
Crahan was guilty he must have used similar 
subterfuges in passing bad money at other 
tracks. The Chief had a careful search made 
of the files of the New York papers for the 
two months covering the racing season. It 
bore speedy fruit, jor in the New York Her- 
ald of May 24 the searchers discovered this 
advertisement : — ‘ 

“ Found.—At the Grand Central Station, late 
yesterday afternoon, a sum of money in bank notes, 
which owner may have, on proving property, by 
applying to B-34, Herald Office. ” 

This was identical with the advertisement 
placed in the St. Louis newspaper. More- 
over, it was in the handwriting of Marcus 
Crahan. The government now had sufficient 
evidence to convict Crahan of passing coun- 
terfeit money, but Chief Wilkie was not con- 
tent to stop at that. He wanted to locate 
the plant and destroy the means of making 
the money. Consequently, he gave Crahan 
the third degree, so called, and as a result, 
obtained a full confession, in which he ad- 
mitted having made the money and having 
aged it with chemicals. Crahan was sen- 
tenced to eight years in the penitentiary. 

It will be noticed that the Moonstone 
mystery was solved from the very moment 
that Sergeant Cuff discovered that the paint, 


‘which was supposed to have been smeared 


at the time of his inquiry, had actually been 
dry for eight hours. Similarly Crahan’s 
iate sealed the moment Wilkie dis- 
covered the discrepancy of more than an 
hour concerning his statement of the time 
the electric lights were turned on in the 
Union Station. 

Monsieur Dupin, Poe’s detective hero, 
who “The Purloined Letter,” 
like Sergeant Cuff, became famous by ob- 
serving very small things. He had been em- 
ployed to recover a stolen letter, which in- 
volved a woman’s reputation and possibly 
the fate of a nation. The ordinary police 
had exhausted all of their resources ; had 
searched the home of the statesman who had 
the letter, and had even examined the rungs 
of the chairs, and probed the cushions of 
his apartments with long darning needles. 
For three months not a night passed during 
the greater part of which the Parisian police 


was 


discovered 
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were not engaged in ransacking the apart- 
ment of the fictitious villain. 

Then Dupin, stimulated by the offer of a 
reward of 50,000 francs, stepped into the 
breach. He prepared himself with a pair of 
green spectacles and called one morning at 
the Ministerial Hotel. While talking on un- 
important subjects, he made a thorough sur- 
vey of the whole apartment. He paid special 
attention to a large writing table covered 
with papers and books. At length, his eyes 
fell on a card-rack of paste-board, dangling 
by a dirty blue ribbon just beneath the man- 
tel piece. The rack contained five or six 
visiting cards and a solitary letter, the last 
much soiled and crumpled. It was thrown 
carelessly and even contemptuously into the 
uppermost division of the rack: When Du- 
pin departed, he left his gold snuff-box on 
the table. The climax can be told in his 
own words :— 

“The next morning I called for the snuff- 
box, when we resumed, quite eagerly, the con- 
versation of the preceding day. While we 
were thus engaged, however, a loud report, 
as if ofa pistol, was heard immediately be- 
neath the windows of the hotel, and was suc- 
ceeded by a series of fearful screams, and the 
shouting of a terrified mob. D—-—— rushed 
to a casement, threw it open, and looked out. 
In the mean time I stepped to the card-rack, 
took the letter, put it in my pocket, and re- 
placed it by a fac-simile (so far as regards 
externals ) which I had carefully prepared at 
my lodgings —imitating the D—--—— cipher, 
very readily, by means of a seal formed of 
bread. 

“The disturbance in the street had been 
occasioned by the frantic behavior of a man 
with a musket. He had fired it among a 
crowd of women and children. It proved, 
however, to have been without ball, and the 
fellow was suffered to go his way as a luna- 
tic or a drunkard. When he had gone, 
D came from the window, whither I 
had followed him immediately upon securing 
the object in view.. Soon afterward I bade 
him farewell. The pretended lunatic was a 
man in my own pay.” 

We now turn to Robert A. Pinkerton and 
what is known as “The Great Safe Rob- 








bery,” in order to ascertain how a real de- 
tective goes after stolen property. On June 
20, 1893, the Marine National Bank of New 
York sent to the First National Bank of Sus- 
quehanna a sealed package containing $40,000 
in currency and national bank notes. It was 
enclosed in the regular canvas pouch, sealed 
with the company’s stamp, and addressed to 
the company’s agent at Susquehanna. The 
pouch was duly delivered to Messenger Van 
Wagenen, who placed it in the safe in the 
train with other valuables. He reached Sus- 
quehanna at midnight and turned the valu- 
able package over to Dwight Chamberlain, a 
night clerk or watchman, jointly employed 
by the express company and the Erie Rail- 
road Company. Chamberlain placed the 
pouch in the safe in the ticket office and 
locked the safe with a key, which he carried 
in his pocket. At seven o’clock the messen- 
ger from the Susquehanna bank arrived and 
asked for the package. The pouch was 
taken from the safe, but instead of the 
$40,000 in cash, a number of packages of 
brown manila paper, cut about the size of 
bank bills, were found in the receptacle. 
Pinkerton was cailed to solve this problem. 
His first discovery was that the pouch found 
in the safe was a dummy made to resemble 
the pouches used by the company, but with 
a different seal and tag. The second thing 
that he learned was that the right pouch had 
been delivered to the Susquehanna ticket 
office, hence some of the employees or some 
unknown person was guilty. Chamberlain 
was cross-examined, and from his knowledge 
of men, Pinkerton was convinced that he was 
entirely innocent of any complicity in the 
theft. A careful watch was then kept on all 
the employees of the company. No result ! 
After that the detective actually broadened 
his inquiry so as to include every man, 
woman, and child in the town of Susque- 
hanna. This naturally took many months. 
After that he began the process of elimina- 
tion. He dropped the names of all those 
whom he was morally convinced were inno- 
cent. Then he ascertained the names of all 
persons who had ieft the town within the 
preceding twelve months. His suspicion 
lighted on George H. Proctor, foreman of 
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the boiler shops of the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, who had left Susquehanna a month 
after the robbery. Pinkerton, under another 
name, now made himself intimate with Proc- 
tor. He learned that after the man had gone 
to Buffalo, he had deposited eleven thousand 
dollars in three of the banks of that city. 
He discovered, furthermore, that Proctor 
was in communication with persons who had 
shady reputations. He invited Proctor to 
his room at the hotel one night, and turning 
to him suddenly, said sharply : — 

“It’s no use, Proctor, the game is up !”’ 

“What do you mean?” gasped the as- 
tonished man. 

“[T mean that my name is Robert Pinker- 
ton, and that I have all the facts in the safe 
robbery case.” 

Proctor broke down and admitted his guilt. 
He said that one day he had asked the clerk 
in the office of the express company to lend 
him his keys in order to unlock his tool 
chest. Innocently, the man handed Proctor 
his bunch of keys. Proctor easily picked out 
the safe key as he walked toward his tool 
chest. 


He had a sinall piece of white paper 
in his hand, and while he conversed with the 
clerk he rubbed the key tightly on the soft 


paper. The impression was perfect. That 
night he had a key exactly like the clerk’s 
key which had been on the borrowed bunch, 
thanks to the expertness of “fitters” in the 
burglars’ world. With the aid of two con- 
federates he now made a pouch in imitation 
of the one which was due to arrive with the 
money from New York. The substitution 
took place while the agent was busily en- 
gaged in the way-bill department of the sta- 
tion at four o’clock in the morning, and in 
ten’ minutes’ time the three rascals had taken 
a train bound for Suspension Bridge and 
thence into Canada. The details in this case 
show that while the methods of the real de- 
tective are generally prosaic, they are often 
effective. , 

The final comparison shall be between 
Conan Doyle, the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, and Inspector Byrnes, who needs 
no introduction to an American audience. 
The problem in each case is an unexplained 
murder. The Dovle story is cslled “ The 


Reigate Squires.”” Sherlock Holmes had 
gone down to Reigate, near Surrey, to rest 
after an illness. A few days before his ar- 
rival, the house of “ Old Acton,” a country 
magnate, is broken into and robbed. The 
night after, William Kirwin, the coachman 
of “ Old Cunningham,” is shot and killed. 
A scrap of paper is found clutched in the 
grasp of the dead inan. It read :— 
at quarter to twelve 
learn what 
maybe 

The local authorities concluded that the 
poor fellow had been killed by a burglar who 
was trying to enter the house — probably 
the same one who robbed * Old Acton.” 
Holmes visits the premises and meets Mr. 
Cunningham and his son, Alex Cunningham. 
They say they are glad to have him look into 
the matter, but doubt whether he can solve 
the mystery. Holmes gets the elder Cun- 
ningham to sign a paper offering a reward 
for the detection of the murderer. 
ing out the notice, the veteran states: 
* Whereas, at a quarter to one on Tuesday 
morning, 


In writ- 


* and so on. 
Cunningham says :— 

“ This is not quite correct. It was 
quarter to twelve.” 

Thereupon the old gentleman wrote in the 
word “twelve.” 

Holmes, Dr. Watson, and the local detec- 
tive examine the premises. They go up to 
Mr. Cunningham’s room to get a certain 
view of the grounds. While there, Holmes 
secretly but deliberately upsets a table con- 
taining a carafe of water and a dish of 
oranges. In the confusion of picking them 
up, Holmes slips from the room. He has 
gone into an adjoining apartment. Cun- 
ningham and his son go after him. A sud- 
den scream of “Help! Murder!” is heard. 
It is the voice of the detective. The men 
rush into the apartment. Cunningham and 
his son are bending over the prostrate form 
of Sherlock Holmes—one clutching his 
throat, the other twisting one of his wrists. 
They are separated. Holmes staggers to his 
feet. i 

* Arrest these men, Inspector!” he gasps. 

‘On what charge ?” 


at a 
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“ That of murdering their coachman, Wil- 
liam Kirwin!” 

Their guilt is proved beyond a doubt. 
What Holmes wanted to get above all was 
the missing part of the note. He was cer- 
tain that Alex Cunningham had torn it out 
of the dead man’s hand, and was almost as 
certain that it must have been thrust into 
the dead man’s dressing-gown which he wore 
on the night of the murder. For that object 
he had gone to the house. While they were 
entering the elder Cunningham’s bedroom, 
Holmes had seen the dressing-gown hanging 
up behind the door. By upsetting the table 
of fruit, he had engaged their attention for a 
moment and slipped back to examine the 
pockets of the gown. He had hardly secured 
it, however, when the two Cunninghams 
pounced on him and would have murdered 
him if his friends had not come to the res- 
cue. It appears that they had robbed the 
house of “ Old Acton” in order to obtain a 
valuable paper which they desired to use in 
a lawsuit against their neighbor. William 
Kirwin, the coachman, had secret!y followed 
his two masters on the night of the robbery 
and thus got them into his power. He was 
proceeding under threats of exposure to levy 
blackmail upon them. The fragments of 
paper fit exactly, and the writing of Cun- 
ningham is proved by the word “ twelve.” * 

“ Mister Alex, however,” said Holmes, in 
concluding his explanation, “was a danger- 
ous man to play games of that sort with. 


It was a stroke of positive genius on his part 


to see in the burglary scare which was con- 
vulsing the country-side an opportunity of 
placidly getting rid of the man whom he 
feared. William was decoyed and then shot ; 
and had they only gotten the whole of the 
note and paid a little more attention to the 
details of their accessories, it is very possible 
that suspicion might 
aroused.” 

This Sherlock Holmes murder story is met 
by Inspector Byrnes’s solution of a mys- 
terious murder in New York City. The 
scene of the crime and the atmosphere, of 
course, differ radically. Louis MHanier, a 
Frenchman, who kept a wine shop on West 
Twenty-sixth street, in New York City, was 


never have been 


tound murdered in the hallway oi his home. 
The bullet of a thirty-eight-calibre revolver 
was discovered in his heart. It was evident 
that the man had been murdered for his 
money. There clue to work on. 
Some one of the many millions of people in 
New York City had committed the crime, 
but who was the murderer? Inspector 
Byrnes’s first conclusion was that the mur- 
der had been committed by a_ professional 
burglar. He ordered that every pawn shop 
in the limits of Manhattan island should be 
searched, to discover whether a thirty-eight- 
calibre revolver had been pledged at any 
time within forty-eight hours aiter the mur- 
der. The weapon was found. The money 
lender, who had received the pistol, was 
brought to headquarters and thousands of 
portraits in the Rogues’ Gallery were shown 
to him. He pointed to one. 

* That looks like the man!” 

The picture was that of Michae! McGloin, 
a person well known to the police. He was 
found, and for many weeks was shadowed. 
It was learned that on the night of the mur- 
der he had been out on a spree with three 
friends, known as Thomas Moran, Frederick 
and Robert Morrity. After 


was no 


Bantield, dis- 


covering other details, Inspector Byrnes ar- 


rested the four men and put them in sepa- 
rate cells. 

After they had been in custody for many 
days, he sent for McGloin and placed him in 
an arm chair facing the court yard of police 
headquarters. 

“T want you to tell me all you know about 
the Hanier murder.” 

“I don’t know anything about it,” 
the surly response. 

The Inspector arose from his chair and go- 
ing over to a table, picked-up the pistol with 
which the crime had been committed. He 
walked over to McGloin and put the weapon 
in, his hands. 

“ Fine revolver, eh ?” 


was 


No response. 

“Just the thing te kill a man with, eh?” 

MecGloin shuddered and pushed the re- 
volver back in the hands of the Inspector. 

The great thief taker pressed question after 
question until McGlom was almost ex- 
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hausted. Finally he said: “ We have got a 
man who witnessed the murder on West 
Twenty-Sixth street.” 

At that moment two officers crossed the 
court yard, guarding McGloin’s friend, 
Moran. 

McGloin could see the man distinctly, and 
he became so nervous that he could scarcely 
sit. still. 

“That’s not all,” continued the detective, 
“we have another man who was present on 
the night of the murder.” 

Then, by pre-arrangement, two other 
guards appeared in the court yard with Fred- 
erick Banfield between them. 

McGloin was out of his chair now, gazing 
down into the yard. The cold sweat was on 
his forehead. 

“In fact,” resumed the Inspector, “we 
really have three men who know all about 


the murder and are prepared to tell all they 
know.” 

Once more the guards appeared, this time 
with Morrity. McGloin could stand the 
strain no longer. He threw up his hands, 
and fell to the floor, crying :— 

“T did it! I did it! Stop! for God’s 
sake, stop!” 

Thus was a cold-blooded murder solved 
by the use of what is known as “the third 
Some sentimentalists say that the 
process is cruel, unjust, and inhuman. The 
detectives retort that but for its application 
scores of brutal murderers would go scot 
free. At any rate, the discriminating reader 
has had the opportunity of seeing how the 
fictitious and the real investigators of crime 
gather their evidence and convict their cul- 
prits. 


degree.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. George Barton. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — X. 


Notes, bills of exchange, loans, and 
treaties may be said to be negotiated, but a 
man cannot “negotiate a trip in an aero- 
plane.” Negotiation is a collective act, and 
the word lays stress upon deliberation, with 
adjustment of mutual claims and interests. 

Food, water, and clothing are wecessaries 
of life, not necessities of life. 

“Curious” means inquisitive, rather than 
odd or strange. 

It is better to say “from my point of 
view” than “from my standpoint.” 

“In the near future” is a long way of 
saying “soon.” 

Both in writing and in speech, beware of 
over-nicety, like that of the, man who is al- 
ways careful to say, ungrammatically, “ Be- 
tween you and I.” One who has_ been 
broken of the vulgar habit of saying, “It’s 
me,” and always says punctiliously, “It is 
I,” may be led into error by that very train- 
ing. For instance, being asked : “Was any- 


body with and Tom last night ?” he 
may reply, unless he realizes the prepo- 
sitional force of “but,” “No, there was 
nobody there but he and I.” 

“Who was this given to ?” of course, is 
grammatically wrong. “ Whom this 
given to ?” or a 


you 


was 
“To whom was this given ! 
or “ Whom did you do this for ?” are right. 
The common question: “ Who for ?” 
justifiable. To speak or write correctly, one 
“For whom ?” 

“Onto” is not an accepted preposition, 
and the combination “on to” should be 
avoided. For “He got onto the wagon,” 
“He got on the wagon,” or “ He got up on 
the wagon” would be better. For “It fell 
on to the floor,” say “It fell on the floor.” 

It is all right to say : “ Colonel Jones and 
his wife are going abroad,” but only a care- 
less writer would say: “ Colonel Jones with 
his wife are going abroad.” 

Edward B. Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 


for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of Tue WRITER are always open for any one 
who‘has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e *e 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has told us that his 
new volume of verse, published on _ his 


eightieth birthday, is the first for which he 
has not had to pay the cost of publication. 
Now in the accounts of the trustees of the 
Tilden estate appears the record of a pay- 
ment of $1,622 for the publication of the 
“ Letters and Literary Memoirs of Samuel 
J. Tilden.” “ Here,” says the New York 
World, “was a book giving a yreat party 
leader's personal and intimate view of state 
and national politics during the period in 
which he was a dominating factor in Demo- 
cratic councils ; a work in a sense a com- 
panion volume to Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years 
of Congress,’ and worthy to rank with 
Benton’s ‘Thirty Years’ View,’ interesting 
not alone because of its subject-matter, in 
which were included documents deserving to 
be classed as state papers, but also by rea- 
son of the personality of the man whose 
career, beginning with his antagonism of 
the Tweed ring, had culminated in his his- 
torical presidential candidacy. Yet while 
the reminiscences of a hundred lesser figures 
on the political stage and a thousand and 
one volumes of subaltern military memories 
or historical fiction were accepted on their 
merits, it was necessary to subsidize the 
issue of this work of real value as a contri- 
bution to the literature of American poli- 
tics.” 
* * * 

Aim at directness, both in writing and in 
speech. Henry M. Stanley, in his “ Auto- 
biography,” says when he describes his first 
week as a member of Parliament: “The 
veriest trifle of commonplace fact is folded 
round and round with tissue after tissue of 
superfluity. If a member wishes to say that 
he has seen a rat, he seems to be unable to 
declare the fact nakedly. He says: ‘I ven- 
ture to say, with the permission of the house. 
that unless my visual organs deceive me, and 
the house will bear me out when | say that 
my powers of ocular perception are not of 
the most inferior kind, that -- etc., etc.’”’ 
On the other hand, Ambassador Bryce has 
said recently that Abraham Litcoln’s sim- 
ple and straightforward style of public 
speaking has had a beneficial influence on 
American orators. “Speakers should avoid 
superfluous ornament,” said Mr. Bryce. 
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“Much of the improvement in recent years 
is due to Abraham Lincoln. He showed the 
value of a severe style.” 


« * 6 


Of the inane mush sent to newspapers in 
the form of “press notices” or “ literary 
notes” by publishers who have the strange 
idea that in this way they help the sale of 
their books, here is a particularly mushy 
and inane example, sent out by the Bobbs 
Merrill Company : — 


“When she is writing Mrs. Woodrow says, she 
wants to bite something hard. So she keeps near 
her a box of brittle candy. One day she found that 
she had eaten a whole pound of it during her work 
upon a single chapter of ‘The Beauty.’ Another 
time she was working with a glass penholder, and bit 
it clear in two.” 


How many copies of “The Beauty” will 
that sell? How much will it benefit the 
publishers, or elevate the name of Mrs. Wil- 
son Woodrow ? 


 * 


Tired of competing with the department 
stores selling at cut prices, the booksellers 
are demanding that publishers shall bring 
out all their fiction at net prices. The au- 
thor’s interest in this question is illustrated 
by two sentences in a letter written by 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. to the Publishers’ 
Weekly —“ If the price of the book is too 
high, and we believe $135 is too high for a 
novel of passing interest and of no great 
bulk, the author must accept a less sum per 
book as royalty, and this can only be made 
up by increased sale,” and “Net fiction is not 
good for a publisher if he cannot get the co- 
operation of the author ; and it is not good 
for the author —at least at present —if it 
does not increase his sales, say twenty per 
cent.” W. H. H. 


——————- > ——- ——_—_— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Ellis O. Jones, whose story, “ The Case of 


David Giddly,” appeared in Lippincott’s for 


March, was born in Columbus, Ohio, in 1873, 
and was graduated from Yale in 1899. From 
then until 1905 he was engaged in daily news- 
paper work, and since 1905 he has been a 
writer of short humorous and satirical mat- 
ter, mainly along economic, political, and 


sociological lines. He has been a regular 
contributor to Life for the past four years, 
and during 1909 he was on the executive staff 
of that paper as assistant editor. Since the 
latter part of 1909 he has been manuscript 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Mr. 
Jones’s work has appeared in Life, Lippin- 
cott’s, Success, Puck, the New York Times, 
the New York Herald, the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and other magazines. He is promi- 
nent among the comparatively few people 
who are specializing on political and social 
satire nowadays. 


William R. Benet, who has a poem, “ The 
Arrival,” in Lippincott’s for Marci, is a New 
Yorker by birth, and has been in Califorma 
for the last three vears. While in college he 
contributed several short pieces of vagabond 
verse to Munsey’s Magazine and one piece of 
vers de société. Life, Puck, Judge, and the 
Circle have all published humorous matter 
which he has written, and the Forum pub- 
lished one of his poems some time ago. He 
has contributed verse to the Pacific Monthly 
and the Sunset Magazine. He says that now 
he is just beginning to write poetry, and he 
has unpublished lyrics with Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, the Ind&endent, the Smart Set, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, and Poet Lore. He is now 
trying to get a volume of poetry published, 
and it is under consideration with one of our 
largest firms. Regarding his poem in Lip- 
pincott’s, Mr. Benet says: “My principal 
thought concerning ‘The Arrival’ is that I 
wish it had not appeared worded as it is in 
print. The third line in the last stanza I 
have since changed to ‘ His shadow wavered 
on the high dark wall,’ which is infinitely 
better. I have also made a couple of other 
minor changes since the poem left my 
hands.” 


2 
> 





PERSONAL. GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Barrie.— “It is my contemptible weak- 
ness,” says J. M. Barrie, author of “‘ What 
Every Woman Knows,” in one of his books, 
“that if I say a character smiled vacuously, 
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I must smile vacuous!y; if he frowns or 
leers, | frown or leer; if he is a coward 
and given to contortions, I cringe, or twist 
my legs until I have to stop writing to undo 
the knot. I bow with him, eat with him, 
and gnaw my moustache with him. Ii the 
character be a lady with an exquisite laugh, 
I suddenly terrify you by laughing ex- 
quisitely. One reads of the astounding 
versatility of an actor who is stout and 
lean on the same evening, but what is he to 
the author who is a dozen persons within 
the hour? Moraily, I fear, we must de- 
teriorate— but this is a subject I may 
wisely edge away irom.” 

In another place Barrie tells how he ap- 
proaches a love scene. “ They tell me— 
the Sassenach tell me--—that in time I shall 
be able to make Albert say ‘ Darling, and 
even gather her up in his arms, but I begin 
to doubt it; the moment seems to me as 
shy as ever; I still find it advisable to lock 
the door, and then—no witness save the 
dog—I do it dourly with my _ teeth 
clenched, while the dog retreats to the far 
corner and moans. The bolder F.nglishman 
(I am told) will write a love chapter and 
then go out quite coolly to dinner, but such 
goings on are quite contrary to the Scotch 
nature ; even the great novelists dared not 
imagine Mr. Stevenson left alone with a 
hero, a heroine, and a proposal impending 
(he does not know where to look). — Sir 
Walter Scott in the same circumstances 
gets out of the room by making his love 
scenes take place at the end of one chapter 
and the beginning of the next, but he could 
afford to do’ anything.” 

Boyesen.—The story of how Hialmar 
Hjorth Boyesen’s first book, ‘ Gunnar,’ 
came to be published is interesting. He had 
passed his boyhood in his Norwegian home, 
devoted to the outdoor world, its beauty 
and its sports, skiing, boating, fishing, show- 
ing always literary bent. His father told 
him that as Norway was so sma!l a country 
if he wished to be a writer he should master 
some one of the great languages, English, 
French or German. So when at twenty 
Boyesen came to this country to make his 
fortune, he set about it to learn English 


thoroughly. In two years he could write 
vigorous and forcible English. He at first 
edited a Scandinaviin paper and then became 
a teacher. He chanced one day to write his 
name in the visitor’s book at Harvard li- 
brary. The librarian noticed the name and 
aiter some chat begged leave to introduce 
him to Professor Child, who, was in need of 
some translating from Norwegian. Profes- 
sor Child asked him to translate certain 
poems which he was using in his collection 
of ballads, and advised him as well to make 
use of his literary abilities. Boyesen said 
that he had already written some sketches 
of his boyhood. Professor Child now asked 
him to his house to meet W. D. Howells, 
then editor of the Atlantic. He carried his 
manuscript, and both listeners were much 
impressed with the clear, vivid tales of Nor- 
wegian life. The papers were accepted by 
Mr. Howells and the young author’s career 
was assured. He made friends speedily with 
Lowell, Longfellow, Henry James and 
others, and the turning point in his career 
was thus dated from the chance chat at the 
Harvard library. But he had prepared for it 
in his years of boyish pleasure at home and 
manly work over his writing.— Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

Crawford.— He was so scrupulous that he 
would not write about any subject of which 
he had not personally and practically mas- 
tered the details. “A Roman Singer” was 
the outcome of years of familiarity with the 
musical life of Rome; for “ Marietta, a 
Maid of Venice,” he went into every process 
of Venetian glasswork on the spot; he was 
his own architect: he and his foreman 
builder (who could not read or write, yet 
directed and paid a great gang of workmen 
and never made a mistake in his entirely 
mental accounts ) planned and carried out 
the tower, the magnificent sea wall, the spa- 
cious, harmonious courts and buildings of 
the Sorrento Villa with such pertection that 
no trained architect has a fault to find with 
it, and such accuracy that each brick and 
stone was counted beforehand and the tally 
needed no correcting when the work was 
done. 

For “ Marzio’s Crucifix” Marion became 
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a silversmith, making his own designs and 
beating them out in the metal in lovely clas- 
sic forms. My mother had a silver bow] as 
a memory of the book; nymphs danced 
around its girth, and the workmanship was 
delicate and vigorous as if executed by a 
long trained hand. To write “ The Witch of 
Prague” he went and lived in that city and 
learned Bohemian. It was the seventeenth 
language he had acquired. I do not know 
how many were added to the list afterward. 
Slav and Scandinavian, Persian and Arabic, 
Latin and Teutonic tongues —he possessed 
them all, and I remember his telling me 
gravely that any one ought to be able to learn 
a new language in six weeks !— Mary 
Crawiord Fraser, in Collier's Weekly. 
Dickens.— The annual dinner of the Boz 
Club, held recently in London to celebrate 
the birthday of Charles Dickens, was made 
memorable by a souvenir menu, the impor- 
tant ieature of which is a photographic fac- 
simile of the opening pages of the manu- 
scripts of Dickens’s works, from “ Oliver 
Twist” in 1838 to “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” in 1870. The caligraphy of these 
manuscripts is made the basis of an interest- 
ing article by M. H. Spielmann in The Lon- 
don Graphic of March 12, in which the au- 
thor draws a connection betweefi the modi- 
fication shown in Dickens's handwriting 
with the passing of the years of his literary 
activities and the improvement of his literary 
style. In writing “ Oliver Twist” Dickens 
used a fine quill and writes in a free, con- 
fident style, making few corrections. Five 
years later, in 1843, in, writing “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” the handwriting appears much 
reduced in size, and corrections are numer- 
“David Copperfield,” written. in 
1849-50, presents even more emendations, 
while “Bleak House,” written in 1852-3, 
scarcely a line left in its original 
form. The first page of this manuscript 
shows, by the way, that Dickens's intention 
was to call the book “ Bleak House and the 
East Wind.” Corrections are even more 
numerous in “Hard Times,’ which was 
written in‘1854, and then, five years later, in 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” comes an unex- 
pected reversion to the initial freedom of 


ous. 


shows 


“Oliver Twist.” In conclusion, Mr. Spiel- 
mann says: * These pages show how the in- 
finite capacity for taking pains, allied to 
genius, won for the author immortality and 
for the man the undying love of his fellow- 
countrymen and the respect-of all the world.” 
— New York Times Saturday Review. 
Harland.— Many who have long cherished . 
Marion Harland’s whimsical ,sayings will 
welcome her autobiography, which is to be 
printed this The humor of the 
woman who created the househo!d sayings, 
“ Fruit cake will keep for twenty-five years 
if locked up” and ‘ Cabbage 
boiled twenty minutes and a mile irom the 
house,” will be sure to make the record of 
her life unique in quality. 
She says in her prefate : 


season. 


should be 


“Of all the au- 
thors still on active professional duty in our 
country I am the only one whose memory 
runs back to the stage of national history 
that preceded the civil war by a quarter of 
acentury. I alone am left to tell of my own 
knowledge and experience what the Old 
South was in deed and in truth. 

Mine is a story for the table and armchair 
under the reading lamp in the living room. 
To the family and to those who make and 
keep the home do I commit it.” 

The most delightful chapters of “ Personal 
History of Fourscore Years” are those 
which give familiar glimpses of literary folk 
—James Ridpath, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Bayard Taylor, and others of the time of 
which she writes. 

Marion Harland is Mrs. Edward Payson 
Terhune, and a short time before her hus- 
band’s death they celebrated their golden 
wedding together in her home at Pompton, 
N. J. The present she received from her 
children and grandchildren was a sun-dial, 
made of Pompton granite, inscribed with the 
legend, “ Let others tell of storm or showers, 
I only mark the sunny hours.” — New York 
Sun. 

Howel!ls.—‘“ Verse became more and 
more- ‘My shame in crowds, my solitary 
pride,’ as the immediate years passed,” says 
William Dean Howells, writing in Harper’s 
Bazar on “ The Turning-point of My Life.” 
“But when I came home to America IL 
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began thriftily to dispose of the old stock 
of poems which had been returned upon my 
hands by those pitiless magazine editors. 
In the market, which I found surprisingly 
open to me, I sold one poem to the Nation 
for enough to pay for my winter’s coal, and 
I remember how the fact amused my 
father-in-law, who happened to be visiting 
us, and saw the coal putting into our cellar. 
I printed in book form a long story in 
hexameters ; and then, on the publisher’s 
complaint that he had lost money by it, 
rather super-royally returned him my roy- 
alty. But another piece in hexameters 
brought me fifty dollars (to be sure in the 
pathetically depreciated paper of the day) 
from The Galaxy magazine, long since ‘ with 
God,’ as the pious old phrase is. So with 
other things of the deserted Muse, whose 
raiment was stripped from her till I could 
almost say in all literalness, * Povera e nuda 
vai, Filosofia.” In the end every scrap of 
metre was marketed; but even at the ad- 
vanced rates I could hardly have lived upon 
the proceeds, and prose was a steady sup- 
port.” 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Conan Doyle’s Advice to Young Writers. — 
In a recent talk before the New Vagabond 
Club of London, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
said he often got letters from young people 
asking how to enter a literary life, and he 
found that it was frequently necessary to 
disabuse their minds of the notion that 
there was some back door through which 
one could crawl into literature in some way, 
and that letters of introduction to editors 
and publishers would help them. There 
were many things which went to make a 
great writer. One was style. No man in 
the world had had a natural style. To ob- 
tain style they must turn to the best writers 
and impregnate themselves with them. He 
was sure Stevenson had “helped many a 
lame dog into a ‘style.’”’ Cultivating a vo- 
cabulary was in itself a most important 
thing. Compared with other professions, 
the writer was not well paid, but he would 
rather earn £100 in literature than £1,000 
in any other profession. They knew it was 





good work, and they knew it would meet a 
kindred spirit somewhere in the world. 
Above all, it begot friends. Whatever the 
tribulations, whatever the poor pay, there 
was always that higher consolation. 


History Writing Unprofitable — I cannot rec- 
ommend the profession of historian as a 
means of gaining a livelihood. Bancroft and 
Parkman, who had a good deal of popularity, 
spent more money in the collection and copy- 
ing of documents than they ever received as 
incomes from their histories. A young 
friend of mine, at the outset of his career 
and with his living in part to be earned, went 
for advice to Carl Schurz, who was very fond 
of him. ‘What is your aim?” asked Mr. 
Schurz. “I propose being a historian,” was 
the reply. “Aha!” laughed Schurz, “ you 
are adopting an aristocratic profession, one 
which requires a rent roll.”’ Every aspiring 
historian has, I suppose, dreamed of that 
check of a hundred thousand dollars, which 
Macaulay re¢eived as royalty on his history 
for its sale during the year 1856, but no such 
dream has since been realized. — J. F. Rhodes, 
in Historical Essays. 

How “ The Fourth Estate” Was Written. — 
“The history of the writing and producing 
of * The Fourth Estate,’” , said Harriet 
Ford, co-author of the play with Joseph 
Medill Patterson, “sounds too good to be 
true, and should be a great inspiration to 
the ready play-writer, whose hopes are ever 
dulled by waiting and disappointment. The 
play was written in exactly nine days, at Mr. 
Patterson’s beautiful country place in 
Libertyville, a few miles from Chicago. 
When Mr. Patterson told me the scheme it 
sounded good. We outlined it carefully 
and wrote a scenario, which I submitted to 
Mr. Tyler. Then we started on our nine- 
day race. 

“Mr. Patterson wrote the first act, and I 
wrote the second. This took us two days. 
Then we worked over both acts together, 
helping each other. In the same way he 
wrote the third and I wrote the fourth, then 
we worked over the whole play together, 
polishing to the smallest detail. 

“Three days after the play was finished 
it had been accepted by the great producer, 
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George Tyler, and two weeks later it was in 
rehearsal. 

“While the play was written in nine 
days,’ Miss Ford continued, “it was strenu- 
ously re-written in another nine days. That 
was great fun. We re-wrote it during re- 
hearsals and between rehearsals, and often 
had all-night sessions. The stage manager 
made us write lines to order. We were 
supposed to turn out brilliant speeches at 
a moment’s notice. He would dismiss the 
company at the end of a morning's re- 
hearsal, and he would turn to us and say :— 

“*Can’t I have that new scene this after- 
noon? Then, you know, the judge ought 
to have a good speech in the third act at the 
table. And, by the way, don’t forget that 
corking good epigram for Dupuy.’ 

“We didn’t dare say anything but, ‘ Very 
well ; we'll have them.’ And we usually did 
turn out something, somewhere, somehow. 
We wrote in the dim, spooky theatre. We 
wrote on the stairs, in the lobby, over 
luncheon tables in near-by restaurants, even 
in Central Park. Very often we went to 
Madison Square Park, with Madison Mary 
doling out the quarter-hours that flew by 
only too quickly for us. We were con- 
stantly interrupted by all sorts of beggars, 
venders, newsboys, and bootblacks.” — Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 

Spenser’s Errors and Defects.— In his introduc- 
tion to his new edition of “The Faerie 
Queene” J. C. Smith says that the poet 
made many mistakes. ‘“ There are mistakes 
oi fact, of literary allusion, of quantity in 
classical names, hardly to be avoided by a 
poet writing far from libraries. There are 
confusions of personages, or of names of 
personages, within the poem itself. Sir 
confused with the Redcrosse 
Knight and with Prince Arthur: £mylia 
with Pceana ; Calepine with Calidore ; while 
over Serena Spenser’s confusion becomes 
comical — he calls her Crispina and Matilda. 
Some lines are hypermetrical; some are 
short by a foot ; and there are two or three 
broken lines. One of these last is certainly 
intentional, and all may be so; the supposed 
example of Virgil may have influenced Spen- 
ser in this. Imperfect rhymes and concords 


Guyon is 


, 


are numerous.” ‘There is one form of im- 
perfect rhyme so singular that the editor 
dwells on it at some length. It is a curious 
phenomenon which is peculiar to Spenser. 
In nine places the poet substitutes for a 
rhyming word a metrically equivalent syno- 
nym which does not rhyme. 
ple :— 


For exam- 


day (2), dismay (4), way (5), chace (7) 
make (6), bold (8), told (9) 

support (2), resort (4), port (5), play (7) 
leaue (2), cleaue (4), bereaue (5), vpreare (7) 


when the obviously right words are for 
chace, pray (i. e. prey); for make, hold; 
ior play, sport; for vpreare, vpheaue. Mr. 
Smith’s analysis further that, the 
rhyme-scheme of the Spenserian stanza be- 
ing ababbchec, this substitution occurs only 
in the first or last of the b-group, or in the 
first of the c-group. It seems as if, borne 
along on the swell of his metre and the easy 
flow of his imagination, two words identical 
in sense and metre but different in sound 
rose to the poet’s mind almost simultan- 
eously ; and the one which he meant to re- 
ject slipped nevertheless from his pen, hav- 
ing been ( we inier ) the first to occur. This 
explains why this phenomenon always occurs 
either inthe first word of a rhyme-group, 
where the rhyme is still undetermined ; or, 
if in the last, then only in the last of the b- 
group, where the ear has already been satis- 
tied with as many as three rhymes ; and why 
it never occurs in the a-group, where two 
rhymeless endings would at once’ have 
alarmed the ear.” The editor adds in a foot- 
note : “The peculiarity consists not in the oc- 
casional occurrence of a rhymeless line —a 
thing that can easily be paralleled from Shel- 
ley or any poet of equal fluency —- but in the 
fact that the right word is in every case so 
obvious that we cannot but believe it to have 
been in Spenser’s mind.” 


** shows 


Fads of Authors. — Extraneous aids to liter- 
ary production, as we find them adopted by 
various celebrated authors, often provoke a 
smile of amusement, so very like to solemn 
fooling do they s¢em. Dickens is said to 
have sought inspiration from a number . of 
quaint little bronze figures that he kept on 
his writing-table. Ibsen maintained a similar 
company of puppets. Bulwer-Lytton had to 
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clothe himself in fine array before the muse 
would visit him, whereas Thomas Hardy is 
reported as finding the removal of footgear 
conducive to a free flow of ideas. The Hun- 
garian novelist Jokai was reduced to ste- 
rility and despair whenever his supply of vio- 
let ink gave out, and all the world knows that 
the philosopher Kant was so troubled when 
the trees grew to such a height as to hide an 
old tower on which he had been wont to hx 
his gaze in moods of metaphysical specula- 
tion, that he was forced to request the cut- 
ting away of the obstructive foliage. Male- 
branche, Hobbes, and Corneille required a 
penumbra for the incubation of their ideas, 
and were wont to Uarken their studies in the 
daytime. Zola also pulled down the blinds, 
but at the same time turned op the gas jets 
and flooded his room with artifcial light, 
having in his struggling days been in the 
habit of writing far into the night, so that 
daylight had become dissociated with literary 
work. Richter, on the other hand, and 
* Ouida ” best in the radiance of the 
early morning sun and in the open air. Gray 
invoked the muse with a page or two of 
Spenser. Oliver Wendell Holmes needed to 
feel a pen in his hand, as a sort of conductor 
of ideas, before his 


flow. — The Dial. 


wrote 


verse or prose would 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ For the convenience of readers THE WRITER will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis followng the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added, 
periodical 
office. 


Unless a price is given, the 
must be ordered from the publication 
Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor it they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


A Poet 1n War-Time. Unpublished Letters of E. 
C. Stedman, 1861-62. Edited by Laura Stedman. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for May. 

Tue Case FOR THE NEWSPAPERS. 
Hamilton. Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Tue Eartter Prays OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
A. C. Swinburne. North Review (38 c. ) 
for May. 


William Peter 


American 


CONCERNING LiTeRARY OVER-PRAISE. 
Time, Century (38 c.) for May. 

MODERN NORWEGIAN LITERATURE — LI. 
stjerne Bjérnson. Forsm for May. 

A SynruHesis oF Dramatic 
Goodman. Forum for May. 

Some Ficgures in coe New Humor. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for May. 
NEWSPAPER METHODS 
George F. Spinney. 
Tue “ Interests” 
Kittle. 
THE 


‘Lopics of the 
Byjorn- 


‘Turory. Edward 


Amos 5Dtote. 


YESTERDAY AND 
Pearson’s for May. 
AND THE MAGAZINES. William 
Twentieth Century Magazine ( 28 c.) for May. 
SHAKESPEARE MONUMENT. Iliustrated. Dr. 
Open Court (13 ¢c.) for May. 
Twain at Wermupa. Illustrated. 
Champagne. Human Life (13 ¢.) for May. 

Tue LEpiroriat Attitupe. “ An Editor.” 
( London ) (18 c.) for May. 

Victor Hueco ano CHARLES Di1cKENS. 
meeting in Paris. F. Ashford White. 
don ) (18 c.) for May. 

Ipeas AND How to Protect ‘THEM. 
Author. (London) (18 c.) for May. 

On tHE MAKING OF Books. L. T. 
thor ( London ) (18 c.) for May. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe. Constance Elizabeth 
Maud. Eastern and ivestern Keview. (13 ¢.) tor 
May. 

MARGARET 
Harriet 
April 21. 

Tue Harvarp Crassics. Charles W. Eliot, LL. D. 
Collier's (13 c.) for April 23. 

Notes oF A Romanric Lire. 
Francis Marion Crawiord, and the intimate side ot 
his character. Illustrated. Mary Crawford Fraser. 
Collier's (13 c.) for April 23. 

Mark Twain. With portrait. 
April 30. 

Mark 


1 0-DAY. 


Paul Carus. 


MARK Mildred 


Author 


‘Their 
ctuthor ( Lon- 


* Crusader.”’ 


liagnall. An- 


FULLER 
Hall Johnson. 


\s Known BY Herr SCHOLARS. 
Christian Kegister (9 c.) tor 


The ltalian days ot 


Collier's (13 ¢.) tor 
Twatn. Illustrated. Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for April 30. 

Mark Twain. Outlook (8 c. ) for April 30. 

THe Nature Writer. Dallas 
look (8 c.) for April 20. 

Is Novet Writixnc Dectintnc ? William Fred- 
erick Dix. Reprinted from the Independent in the 
Publishers’ Weekly (13 ¢.) for April 3. 

BjORNSTJERNE ByOrnson. Publishers’ Weekly (13 ©.) 
for April 30. 

Mark Twarn. 


Lore Sharp. Out- 


Publishers’ Weekly (13 ¢.) for 


April 30. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Ada Foster Murray, who has contributed 
various poems from time to time to the 
leading magazines, and whose volume of 
verse, “ Flower o’ the Grass,” will shortly 
be published, is Mrs. Henry Mills Alden, 
wife of the editor of Harper’s Magazine. 
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Katherine Cecil 
a divorce in 
Thurston. 


Thurston has cbtained 
London from Ernst Temple 
Both are novelists. 

Louis Eckstein, the owner of the Blue 
Book, Red Book and Green Album Maga- 
zines, has many strings to his bow, being a 
director of more than a score of important 
Chicago corporations, which between them 
control a good share of the city’s restaurant, 
real estate, drug, millinery and publishing 
business. Originally a railroad man, he be- 
gan business on $1,500 of borrowed money. 
He is still a comparatively young man. 

The “Recollections” of Mrs. Isabella 
Fyvie Mayo, best known as “‘ Edward Gar- 
rett,”” are coming from the London publish- 
ing house of John Murray. 

Rossetti’s daughter, Mme. Angeli, has 
been writing a book on Byron and Shelley 
and their friends in Italy. 

A new life of Byron, written by Miss Ethel 
Coulburn Mayne, will be published in the 
autumn. F 

J. & J. Gray & Co. of Edinburgh announce 
“Memories of Swinburne, With Other Es- 
by W. G. Blaikie Murdoch. Appre- 
ciations of George Moore, Austin Dobson, 
Du Maurier and W. E. 
cluded. 


says,” 
Henley will be in- 


The Houghton Mifflln Company has pub- 
lished some early letters of John Hay, col- 
lected by Miss Caroline Ticknor in a volume 
entitled “A Poet in Exile,’ issued in a lim- 
ited Riverside Press edition. 

“Ruskin and His Circle,” by Ada Earland, 
published by the Putnams, is an impartial 
story of Ruskin’s life, written with special 
regard to the influence of environment on 
the development of his genius. 
includes Turner, Millais, Holman Hunt, 
D. G. Rossett!, Kate Green- 
away, Carlyle, Morris, the brownings, Mary 
Russell Mitford and C. E. Norton. 

fhe 


The “circle ” 


Jurne-Jones, 


3oston Common is a new weekly 
paper, to be published every Saturday by the 
Cooperative Publishing 
Kingston street, Boston. 


Company of 18 
Edward H. Clem- 


ent, for many years of the Boston Trans- 
cript, is the editor. 





The offer of $2,000 in prizes for the best 
essays on economic subjects, such as “ The 
Value of Protectionism to American Work- 
ingmen”’; “The Economic Reasons For or 
Against Building a Deep Waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf”; “The Valuation of 
Railways”; “ The Effect of Modern Immi- 
gration in the United States” ; “ The Value 
of Organized Speculation” ; “ The History 
of the Rate of Interest in the United States,” 
is made again this vear. Information will be 
given by Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin, 
of the University of Chicago. 

The collaboration of father and son in the 
production of a novel is somewhat unusual, 
yet this combination is found behind “ A Vil- 
lage of Vagabonds,” in which F. Berkeley 
Smith appears as writer, and his father, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, as illustrator. The scene 
is laid in Normandy, where the son makes 
his home. 


A new rival to the syndicated Sunday 
Magazines will appear shortly under the 
name of the Monthly Magazine. The Asso- 


ciated Sunday Magazine was the pioneer in 
the field ; it has now the Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine and the Literary Magazine as vig- 
orous competitors. The new venture is un- 
the Philadelphia North 
American, the Washington Post, the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and the Chicago 
Tribune, and is beiug engineered by Lynn S. 
Abbott, formerly connected with 

later with Suburban Life and still more re- 
cently with Vogue and the Style Book, and 
Ralph E. Briggs, who also was 
nected with Success. 


der the auspices of 


Success, 


once con- 
A. W. Rolker, a con- 
tributor to the Saturday Evening Post and 
formerly editor of Pearson’s Magazine, will 
be the editor. The first will 
June 12. 


issue appear 


The Storiettes 
incorporated in 


Publishing Co. has been 
New York, with $20,000 
capital, to print and publish books, maga- 
zines and periodicals. The incorporators 
are Robert Rae, 37 East 28th Street, of New 
York City; and Frank M. Norton, 261 
Quincy Street, and John Hillig, 393 Chaun- 
cey Street, of Brooklyn. 
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The monograph on George Sand, written 
by M. René Doumic, the literary critic of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, has been trans- 
lated into English by Miss Alys Hallard, 
and the translation is to be pubiished here 
by the Putnams. Writing of the  inde- 
fatigable labors for hali a century of George 
Sand, M. Doumic puts it thus vividly : “ For 
fifty times three hundred and sixty-five days 
she never let a day pass by without covering 
more pages than other writers in a month.” 

Father John J. Wynne, S. J., has re- 
signed the editorship of America, the Catho- 
lic Weekly which was founded a year ago to 
succeed the Messenger, the official organ of 
the Jesuits in this country, and Father M. J. 
O'Connor, S. J., is filling the editor’s chair 
temporarily. 

Proctor W. Hansl, managing editor of the 
Circle Magazine (formerly managing editor 
of the Delineator ), has relinquished his po- 
sition. 

John Grant Dater, who eighteen months 
ago succeeded Dr. William Bayard Hale as 
editor of the Saturday Book Review of the 
New York Times, has resigned that position 
to associate himself with the Frank A. Mun- 
sey publications in an editorial capacity. 

The Theatre Magazine, of 26 West 23d 
Street, New York City, has bought the 
fashion magazine, L’Art de la Mode. 
L’ Art de la Mode, now in its twenty-eighth 
year, will be continued as an independent 
property under its present title. 

John H. Wright, proprietor of Every 
Woman’s Magazine, has bought Paris 
Modes. No change will be made at present 
in the publication of the latter. 

Leslie’s Weekly and Judge have removed 
from the twelfth to the eleventh floor of the 
Brunswick Building, New York City, where 
they now have finely-equipped new offices 
with nearly ten thousand feet of floor space. 

Mrs. Teresa Dean, who for twelve years 
has written for Town Topics over the signa- 
ture “ The Widow,” has started in New York 
a new society gossip magazine of her own, 
which she has named The Widow. It is pub- 
lished in the Cambridge building on Fifth 
avenue. 





The net profits of the important London 
publishing house of Chapman & Hall for 
1909 were $12,150. The directors confess 
that the past year was one of considerable 
difficulty and uncertainty, but that the “ pol- 
icy of caution” adopted has resulted in 
strengthening the general resources of the 
house. 

William Farquhar Payson, the novelist, 
has recently become a member of the Stur- 
gis & Walton Company. He is now work- 
ing on a sea story, which the Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Company will publish shortly. 


“ The ‘Interests’ and the Magazines,” by 
William Kittle, in the Twentieth Century 
Magazine for May, classifies the eleven 
“public opinion-forming magazines of the 
United States,” with reference to the articles 
they have published in the last six years on 
public questions, setting off five, the North 
American Review, Gunton’s Magazine, the 
Forum, the World’s Work, and the Review 
of Reviews, as conservative or defending 
special interests, and six, the Twentieth 
Century Magazine, the American Magazine, 
Everybody’s Magazine, Hampton's Maga- 
zine, McClure’s Magazine, and the Outlook, 
as progressive, since they speak for the 
masses instead of advocating the interests of 
the privileged few. 

An innovation is announced by the At- 
lantic —no less a thing than the publication 
of a complete short novel in its June num- 
ber. It is the work of John Galsworthy, the 
author of “ Strife.” 


It is announced that tie Century will in 
future give much space to articles dealing 
with important religious subjects in which 
there is wide interest. 

Professor William Graham Sumner died 
at Englewood, N. J., April 12, aged sixty- 
uine years. 

Henry S. Brooks died at Dobb’s Ferry, 
N. Y., April 14, aged seventy-nine 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens (“ Mark 
Twain”) died at Redding, Conn, April 21, 
aged seventy-four. 


Bjornstjerne Bjérnson died in Paris April 
26, aged seventy-eight. 





